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Sketch of a Tour to Dublin and Part of the County of 
Wicklow. 


a mer neighbourhood of a metropolis, while usually 
distinguished by the characteristic features of an exube- 
rant population, splendid villas, and a cultivation carried to its 
highest pitch of excellence, can rarely boast of those magnifi- 
cent natural beauties, which arrest the steps of the traveller, 
and charm the admirer of the grand and picturesque in the 
works of nature. In this respect the city of Dublin may pro- 
bably claim a pre-eminence over most of the other capitals of 
Europe. The scenery in the neighbouring county of Wicklow 
possesses a character of romantic and varied beauty, which en- 
titles it to rank high among the most favoured spots in the Bri- 
lsh isles ; and it would be difficult, perhaps, to name any dis- 
trict of the same extent, in which an equal number of attrac- 
tive objects are held out to the notice of the observing travel- 
ler. The inhabitant of Dublin may arrive in the course of a 
few hours at the place where these objects first present them- 
selves ; while an absence of four or five days from his city oc- 
cupations enables him to comprehend and survey all the most 
interesting features in this truly delightful district. Nor are 
the natural beauties of the country the only circumstances 
which claim the attention, or interest the feelings of the tra- 
veller in Wicklow. He is here passing over a principal scene 
of the Irish rebellion ; traversing a ground which is still reek- 
ink with human blood ; and marking the effects produced upon 
Vol, 51, 5 the 
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the character and habits of the people, | ry those scenes of hor. 
ror, Which wili long be held in anxious and shuddering reco 
lection by every r ational inhabitant of Ireland. The vast un- 
frequented tracts of mountainous or boggy land, on the wes 
tern side of Wicklow, tormed a secure retreat for bodies of 
straggling insurgents during this period of agitation and alarm; 
while the southern part of the county, bordering upon W exford, 
were distinguished by those more destructive couflicis and m 
vages, to which ko feeling mind can revert without the deepest 
and most sincere regret. ‘The observation of facts, connected 
with these circumstances, thou; gh in some measure a a 
employment, cannot but be interesting lo every one, who ha 
at he art the welfa ire of his cou ntry. 

I Jeft Dublin at seven o’clock, on a fine August worning, in 
company with a fend, from whose society | derived a most 
valuable addition to the other enjoyments of the tour. Being 
desirous of arriving as soon as possibiein the county of Wick 
tow, we took a-chatse to Bray,ten irish, or avout thirteen Ene. 
lish ‘miles from Dublin. This was the first Lrish post-chaise in 
which I had ever seated myself; and it must be acknoviiad 
that the sainple, though exhibited in the metropolis of Ire. 
land, was far from a prepossessing one. The ant iquity of ave 
hicle never renders it a more respectable object in the eyes of 
a traveller! and the one which was presented to us in this in- 
stance bore every mark of the most decrepid age. The pris- 
ciple of the drish innkeepers, with respect both: to chuises and 
horses, appears to be, to keep them up as long as it is possible, 
without any direct charge upon their pockets: in conformity 
with this plan, the chaises are allowed to fall gradually intos 
ruinous state, and the horses are worked down, without recourse 
to the means by which their strength might be preserved, and 
their exertions prolonged. Nor does it appear, as far as | ca 
judge from enquiries on the subject, that wny very rapid ame 
lioration in these points is at present taking place: the exis 
tence of the evil has a powerful effect in preventing the ante 
duction of the good. ‘The well-known inconveniences of the 
post-Chaises in lreland inuuce every family or party of tout 
ists to employ, if possible, their own carriages im travelling 
through the country; whilethe u neertainty of the demand fut 
chaises, produced iu this way, is dou! btless a means of keeping 
these vehicles in their present wretched and unperfect state 
Happy, however, would it be ford reland, were inconveniences 
of travelling the only internal evil tor which the comforts ¢ 
her people required a remedy! 

Passing through the magnificent streets and square s, which 
form the central 'part of Dublin, we left the city at the southers 
boundary, and crossing the Grand Canal, near the place where 
it forms its Junction with the Liffey, approached shortly after 
wards 
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wards the shore of Dublin Bay. For more than a mile the 
road proceeds close to the water's edge, but the lowness of this 
level renders the views much less interesting than those pre- 
sented at many other points on this coast. From whatever si- 
wation, however, it be seen, the bay of Dublin cannot fail of 
impressing with admiratio# the eye of the beholder. ‘The per- 
fection of its form, the beautiful and picturesque character 
of the shores, and the mountainous grandeur of the country, 
which forms, in the greater part of its circumference, a termi- 
nation to the view, are combined in producing a geueral effect 
the most delightful and interesting that can well be conceived. 
Of the several features which compose this scene, the southern 
shore of the bay is indisputably the most striking. A gradual 
ascent of four or five miles from the sea conducts the eye to 
the precipitous rise of the Dublin and Wicklow mountains in 
the back ground: this ascending ground, which, in a gracefully 
sweeping curve, forms the boundary of the bay forse veral miles, 
is covered with villages, parks, plantations, villas, and every 
other object indicative of the neighbourhood of an opulent 
and flourishing metropolis. Nothing, in truth, can exceed the 
beauty and magnificence of this prospect, more especially in 
those views of it which are commanded from the opposite 
shores, and from the entrance into the bay. A circumstance 
which contributes its proportion to the general effect, is the 
custom, universally prevalent in this part of the country, of co- 
vering the sides, and, in some instances, the roofs of the houses, 
witha white rough-cast composition: this, while it renders 
each individual object more distinct than distant points of 
view, adds at the same time very materially to the picturesque 
description of the scenery at large. It may be doubted how 
fur the numerous Martello towers, which line this as well as 
every other shore of the bay, are conducive to the latter effect. 
Their mechanichal forms and arrangement do not harmonize 
well with the nature of the surrounding objects ; while to him, 
who is acquainted with the history of their construction, they 
preseat a new and melancholy instance of those unnecessary, 
jobbing expenditures, which are so frequent in the sister island. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








TITHES of LAMBS. 


T the last Lewes assizes an action was brought by a farmer 
44 against the impropriator, for not taking away his tithes 
when set out; and the principal question was,—If the parson 
was bound to take the tithe-lamb, when it was fit to live without 


the dam, whether the farmer weaned his owa lambs or not? 
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In this case the farmer did Not wean his own lambs ; but, after 
setting out the parson’s tytbe, returned the nine parts to the 
ewes to fatten for sale. The cause being called on, and the 

laintiff’s counsel having stated his case, the judge (the chief 
cam recommended a reference, which was acceded to by all 
parties ; his lordship first declaring the law of the case, namely, 
That the lambs are weanable when they can thrive on the 
same fvod that the dam subsists on, and when the farmer weans 
his own lambs, and not before ; and that the farmer is bound to 
treat the parson’s lambs. in the same manner that he treats bis 
own. This doctrine gives the parson the right to the tenth 
fatted lamb, and establishes a criterion upon the subject of 
tithe-lambs, which can never be productive of litigation ; jnas. 
much as the time of tithing is rendered certain, and the farmer 
has his option to wean his Jambs or not. 





On the SPANISH CHARACTER. 


‘ 


{Translated from the Spanish of Colonel Don Josef de Cavahalso,]} 


bj igs any one who has travelled in the interior of Spain, it 
will be evident that the national character is, at this day, 
in many points, the same that it was three or four centuries ago. 
But to judge of this, it is not sufficient to have seen Madrid 
and some other of the great cities. In the vicinity of every 
couit, modes and customs are contiuually changiig, as well 
from the concourse of strangers by which they are always at 
tended, as from,other causes; but in the interior provinces of 
Spain, which by reason of their little commerce, bad roads, 
and total want of amusements, are not liable to be influenced 
in a similar manner, the present inhabitants, along with the 
manners and habits, retain nearly the same virtues and vices 
which distinguished their ancestors of the 15th century. If 
the Spanish character, generally speaking, is composed of zeal 
for religion, bravery, and attachment to their sovereiga, 
on the one hand ; and of vanity, indolence, and contempt of 
industry, with too great a propensity to amorous intrigue on 
the other; if this mixture of good and bad qualities consti- 
tuted the general character of the nation 500 years ago, the 
same may be said, with little variation, of the Spaniards of the 
present day. For one fop who alters his dress according to the 
suggestions of his taylor, or the variations of French or Eng- 
lish fashions, there are an hundred thousand persons who will 
not depart, in the smallest particular, from the style of their 
ancient habit. Where one is to be found lukewarm in regard 
to matters of faith, there are a million who would sacrifice any 
one daring enough to call its doctrines in question, = one 
that 
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that steadily follows a useful occupation, there are thousands 
ready to shut up their shops and retire to the Asturias, or the 
mountains, to seek for the patent of their ancestors’ nobility. 
Amidst the evident decline of the national character in many 
points, however, some genuine traits of their ancient spirit are 
occasionally to be met with; nor, indeed, can it be othe rwise. 
To suppose that there are any people that will ietain their vir- 
tues, which are more peculi: rly their own, aud banish their pe- 
culiar vices, for the purpose of acquiring in their room the 
good qualities of other nations is to imagine a republic like that 
of Plato. Nations resemble individuals. Every man possesses 
good and bad qualities, move or less peculiar to himself; and 
it isa very laudable endeavour to diminish the one, end aug- 
ment the other by every possible means; but it ‘is impossible 
to eradicate that which forms part of the constitution. 

One of the weaknesses generally imputed by otber nations to 
the Spaniards, is their pride 5 and if the re proach i is well founded 
(of which there is but litile doubt), it is somewhat curious to 
remark in what manner the foible exhibits itself among them ; 
for, as in falling bodies, the tendency to descend increases 2 the 
nearer they approach the earth, so the lower the character of 
its subjects, the more does this vice seem to abound. Oncea 
year, the king, accompanied by all A royal family, washes the 
feet of twelve poor men. ‘The grandees, or nobles of the first 
class, although they uow and then talk of the gre: ness of their 
ancestors, are yet courteous and affable, even to the lowest of 
their servants. Those of a less elevated rank are more in the 
habit of boasting of their families and connections ; and those 
again who hold only a middle rank between the nobility and ci- 
tizens, and who are chiefly to be found in the great cities, are 
still more tiresouwne in thisrespect. Betore they wiil either visit 
astranger, or admit hi:n into their society, they must know 
who was his great-great-grandtath Sis upon no account dispen- 
sing with this piece of etiquette in favour of any one, however 
great or generally acknowledged his merit. Andeven should 
itturn out that he is descended trom oue of the most illus- 
trious families, they will consider it in an excusable defect his 
not having been born in their city; equal purity of nobility 
being, of course, not to be found elsewhere iu the kingdom, 

But this is Fame to the vanity of a country gentleman, 
Hidalgo de Aldea. This latter stalks magisterially up and down 
the duil publ lie walk of his poor village, wrapped up-in the 
idea of his own import ince, aud in his thread-bare cloak 6 SUT- 
veying, with infinite complacency, the coat of arms stuck up 
over the door of his house; which seems ready to fallabout his 
ears, and thanking heaven that he is Don Pedro Francisco Fer- 


nando de such a one. He will by no means degrade himself 


80 much as to shew the Jeast attention or politeness to any 
stranger, 
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stranger, who may be obliged to stop a day in passing through 
his village, although it should be the governor of the province, 
or the president ot the first court in it. The most he will con. 
descend to dois to inquire if their family is known out of 
Castile ; what coat of arins they bear; and if any of their re. 
Jations are known in the neighbourhood ? 

The degree in which this vice is found in the poorest mendi- 
cants, is equally surprising. They ask charity, and should their 
importunity fail in extorting it and they be denied in a way 
which they conceive not sufficiently respectful, they immedi- 
ately become as insolent and abusive as a moment before they 
were abject in their supplications ; which has given rise to the 
proverb, “ Ed Aleman pide limosna cantaedo, el Frances elorando, 
Espanol reganando,” which may be Euglished thus : 


“ The German begs singing, the Frenchman despairing, 
“ The Spaniard’s entreaties are cursing and swearing.” 





A NEW SOVEREIGN. 


HE following communication was handed us by a gentle 

man who is witness to the facts therein stated; and who 
thinks, notwithstanding the appearance of eccentricity which 
the narrative gives, that Mr. Lambert and his associates will 
found an important aud highly valuable settlement.— Phil. True 
American. 


(COPY.) 


Know all men by these presents, that I, Jonathan Lambert, 
late of Salem, in the state of Massachasets, United States of 
America, mariner, and citizen thereof, have this 4th day of Fe- 
bruary, in the year of our Lord 1811, taken absolute possession 
of the islands of Tristan de Cunba, so called, viz. ‘The great 
island, and the other two, knowo by the names of Inaccessible 
and Nightingale [sland, solely for myself and my heirs for ever; 
with the right of conveying the whole, or any part thereof, to 
one or more persons, by deed of sale, free gilt, or otherwise, 
as I, or they, (my heirs) may hereafter think fitting or pro- 

r. 

And as no European, or other power whatever, bas hitherto 
publicly claimed the said islands, by right of discovery, or act 
of possession, therefore be it known to all nations, tongues, and 
languages, that from and ever after the date of this public in- 
strument, | constitute my individual self the sole proprietor of 
the above-mentioned islands, grounding my right and claim on 
the rational and sure principles of absolute oecupancy, and, as 
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such, holding and possessing all the rights, titles, and immuni- 
ties properly belonging to proprietors by the usage of nations. 

In consequence of this right and title by me thus assuwed 
and established, I do further declare, that the said islands shall 
for the future be denominated the islands of Refreshment, the 
great island bearing that name in particular, and the landing- 
place on the north side, a little to the east of the cascade, to 
be called Reception, and which shall be the place of my resi- 
dence. The isle formerly called Inaccessible shall henceforth 
be called Piniard Island, and that known by the name of Night- 
ingale Isle shall now be called Lovel Island. 

And I do further declare, that the cause of the said act set 
forth in this instrument, originated in the desire and determi- 
nation of preparing for myself and family a house where I can 
enjoy life without the embarrassments which have hitherto con- 
stamtly attended me, and procure for us an interest and pro- 
perty, by means of which a competence may be ever secured, 
and remain, if possible, far removed beyond the reach of chi- 
canery and ordinary misfortune. 

For the above purpose, I intend pzying the strictest attention 
to husbandry, presuming, when it is known in the world that 
refreshments may be obtained at my residence, all vessels of 
whatever description, and belonging to whatever nation, will 
visit me for that purpose, and by a fair and open traflic, sup- 
ply themselves with those articles of which they may be in 
need. And I do hereby invite all those who may want refresh- 
menis to come to Reception, where, by lying opposite the cas- 
cade, they will be immediately visited by a boat from the shore, 
and speedily supplied with such things as the islands may pro- 
duce, at a cheap rate. 

And be it further known, that by virtue of the aforesaid 
right and authority, above mentioned, | have adopted a flag* 
which shall for ever be the known and acknowledved standard 
flag of. these islands. And that a white flag shall be the known, 
and considered as the common flag for any vessel, or vessels, 
in the merchant service, which may now, or hereafter, belong 
to any inhabitants of these islands. 

And lastly be it known, that [I hold myself and my people, 
in the course of our traffic and intercourse with any other pec- 
ple, to be bound by the principles of hospitality and good fel- 
lowship, and the laws of nations, (if any there are,) as esta- 
blished by the best writers on that subject, and by no other 
laws 


* This flag is formed of five diamonds, transversely from corner to 
corner, and four half diamonds, placed on the centre of the top, bot- 
tom, and both sides. ‘The two upper and lower diamonds are blue next 
thestaff, or halliard, and red on the uttermost side; the centre white ; 
the four half diamonds bear the letter W. 
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laws whatever, until time may produce particular contracts, o; 
other engagements. 
J. LAMBERT. 
Witness to this signature, ANDREW MILLET, 





Popular Religious Customs, established by the Lex non 
scripta. 


A ites religious customs of any people which have obtained 

popularity among them, those for which no known 
authority exists included, are at all times matter of curiosity 
to the intelligent. Whence could they originate? who autho- 
rized them at first? were they not opposed while of receut 
practice ? A thousand other questions arise, which require 
for their solution an uncommouly extensive acquaintance 
with past ages. As specimens of what these observations refer 
to, we adduce a few from among many, which not long since 
were prevalent in Wales, and indeed are not yet altogether 
abolished. ‘They have been gradually dropped, in proportion 
as the age grew enlightened. Several were local, several ex- 
tended through the whole country: perhaps, says Mr. Pennant, 
some, which were expressive of their hatred of vice, or 
which had a charitable end in view, might as well have been 
retained, notwithstanding the smack of folly that was often to 
be perceived in them. 

In church, at the name of the Devil, an universal spitting 
seized the congregation, as if in contempt of that evil spirit ; 
and whenever Judas was mentioned, they expressed their ab- 
horrence of him by smiting their breasts. 

It there be a Fiynnon Fair, the well of our Lady, or any 
other saint, the water for baptism was always bronght 
from thence : and after the ce remony Was Over, old womel 
were very fond of washing their eyes in the water ol 
the font. 

Previous to a funeral, it was customary, when the corpse 
was brought out of the house and laid upon the bier, for 
the next of kin, be it widow, mother, sister, or daughter 
(for it must be a female), to give, over the coffin, a quantity of 
white loaves, na great dish, and sometimes a. cheese, witha 
piece of mon y stuck in it, to certain poor persons. After 
that, they presented, in the same manner, a cup of drink, and 
required the person to drink a little of itimmediately. When 
that was done, they kueeled down ; and the minister, if present, 
said the Lord’s Prayer: after which, the y proceeded with 
the corpse; aad at every cross-way, between the house 
and the church, they layed down the bier, knelt, and again 
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repeated the Lord’s Prayer ; and did the same when they 
first entered the church-yard. It is also customary, in many 
places, tosing psalms on the way; by which the stillness of 
rural life is often brokea into, in a manner finely productive of 
religious reflections. 

To this hour, the bier is carried by the next of kin; a 
custom considered as the highest respect that filial piety can 
pay to the deceased. This was a usage frequent among 
the Romans of high rank; and it was thought a great 
continuance of the good fortune which had attended Meiellus 
Macedonicus through his whole being, that when he had, 
in the fulness of years, passed out of life by a gentle decay, 
amidst the kisses and embraces of his nearest connections, he 
was carried to the funeral pile on the shoulders of his four sons ; 
and, let me add, that each of them had enjoyed the greatest 
offices of the commonwealth. 

Among the Welsh it was reckoned fortunate for the 
deceased if it should rain while they were carrying him to 
the church, that his bier might be wet with the dew of 
heaven. 

In some places it was customary for the friends of the dead 
to kneel, and say the Lord’s Prayer over the grave, for 
several Sundays ‘after the interment ; and then to dress the 
grave with flowers. 


Manibus date lilia plenis. 
Purpureos spargam flores ; animamque nepotis 
His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere. 


Bring fragrant flowers, the fairest lilies bring, 
With all the purple beauties of the spring. 
These gifts at least, these honours I'll bestow 
On the dear youth, to please his shade below. 


WARTON. 


It is still usual to stick, on the eve of St. John the Baptist, 
over the doors, sprigs of St. John’s wort, or in lieu of it 
the common mugwort. The intent was to purify the house 
from evil spirits ; in the same manner as the Druids were wont 
todo with vervaine, which still bears with the Welsh’ the 
significant title of Cas gan Gythrael, or the Demon's 
aversion. 

Upon Christmas day, about three o’clock in the morning, 
most of the parishioners assembled in church, and after 
prayers and a sermon, continued there singing psalms and 
iyuins with great devotion ‘till broad day; and if, through 
age or infirmity, any were disabled from attending, they 
» Vol. 51, 5 P never 
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mever failed having prayers at home, and carols on ov 
Saviour’s nativity. The former part of the custom is stil] 
preserved; but too often perverted into intemperance, This 
act of devotion is called plygan, or the crowing of the cock, 
It has been a general belief among the superstitions, tha 
instantly, 
At his warning, 

Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 

Tir extravagant and erring spirit hies 

To his confine. 


But during the holy season, the cock was supposed to exert his 
power throughout the night; from which, undoubtedly, origi- 
nated the Welsh word plygan, as applied to this custom. Ac- 
cordingly, Shakespeare finely describes this old opinion : 


Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Whereia our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 

And then, they say, no spirit walks abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike; 
No fairy takes ; no witch bath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 


The sermon on Christmas day, early in the morning, is still 
attended with great devotion ia many places. That it leads 
to intemperance we never had any reason to believe; but in 
populous towns, asin Carmarthen for instance, the plod, plod, 
of agreat number of people going to the church in the dark 
(or quitting it) has a very striking, and even an awful effect on 
the ear not accustomed to it. 

The power attributed to the cack deserves notice: that 
bird was in the deptb of winter able to banish hurtfal charms: 
as the days lengthened, they were measured by—the 
striding of the cock, or what else ?—for it was and is, customary 
to say, “ the days are gota cock-stiide longer”—why was the 
eock chosen for this allusion ?—avd,—was it the coimajon 
farm-yard cock ? This question may seem unnecessary ; yet 
another time of the day, which has usually beea explained bya 
reference tothe common cock, it is suid, has beea partly coa- 
nected with the woodcock. 

la the Cambrian Register for 1796, p. 145, we are informed, 
that woodcocks come in great plenty into Pembrokeshire 

“ between Michaelmas and Chrisimas, and in these months, 
be visiteth most houses ; theire chicf taking is in cock rodes 
in woods, with netts erected up between two trees, where 10 
gock shute tyme (as it is termed, which is the twilight, a 
little after the breaking of the day, aud before the closing of 
the might), they are taken sometymes two, three, or foure, 
at 
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at afall.” In p. 146, is anote, by another hand: “ Phe 
cock shots my author talks of were very numerous in Pem- 
brokeshire in his time, no gentleman’s mansion being without 
one or two; but he as lord of Kemes, had a great number, 
particularly in his forest of Perkely, which were an article of 
some profit to him,” &e. 

It is trae, this writer does not say expressly “ wood-cock 
shute tyme”—but the connection leads to that idea. The 
number of these cock-shuts, shews how easily this note of 
time might become popular : for so it certainly was, and we 
may inter from the ease with which it is introduced by 
Shakespeare in Richard LIL. 


K. Rich.—Saw’st thou the melancholy Lord Northumberland? 
Ratclife—Thomas the earl of Surrey, and himself, 

Much about cock-shut time, from troop to troop, 

Went through the army, cheering up the soldiers. 


How does this agree with the explanation given above, of the 
cock-shut being in the morning, since this conversation takes 
place at nearly midnight? Had not Ratcliffe seen the lord he 
speaks of, later than the dawn of that day? 





Original Letter of the Celebrated George Alexander 
Stevens. 


Dear Sir, Yarmouth Gaol. 


YWHEN I parted from you at Doncaster I imagined, long 
before this, to have met with some oddities worth ac- 
quainting you with. It is grown a fashion of late to write 
lves—I have now, and for a Jong time. have had, leisure 
enough to write mine—but want materials for the latter part of 
itt For my existence cannot properly be called living, but 
what the painters term still-life ; having since February 13th, 
been confined in this town gaol for a London debt. As a 
hunted deer is always shunned by the happier herd, so am I de- 
serted by the company, my share taken off, and no support 
left; save what iny wife can spare me out of hers, 


“« Deserted, in my utmost need, 
By those my former bounty fed.” 


With an eeonomy, which ’till now I was a stranger to, I 
have made shift hitherto to vietual my little garrison ; but then 
ithas been with the aid of my good friends and allies—my 
clothes. This weck’s eating finishes my last waistcoat ; and 
next I must atone for my errors on bread and water. 

5 Pe ‘Themistocles 
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Themistocles had so many towns to furnish his table ; and a 
whole city bore the charge of his meals. In some respects [ 
am like him; for [ am furnished by the labours of a multi. 
tude. A wig has fed me two days—the trimmings of a waist. 
Coat as long—a pair of velvet breeches paid my washer-woman, 
and a ruffled shirt has found me in shaving.—My coats | 
swallowed by degrees: the sleeves [ breakfasted upon for 
weeks—the body, skirts, &c. served me for dinner two 
months. My silk stockings bave paid my lodgings, and two pair 
of new pumps enabled me to smoke several pipes. It is in- 
credible how my appetite (barometer like) rises in proportion 
as my necessities make their terrible advances. I here 
could say something droll about a stomach; but it is ill jesting 
with edge tools, and | am sure that is the sharpest thing 
about me. 

You may think I can have no sense of my condition, that 
while | am thus wretched, I should offer at ridicule: But, 
Sir, people constituted like me, witha disproportionate levity 
of spirits, are always most merry when they are most misera- 
ble, and quicken like the eyes of the consumptive, which are 
always brightest the nearer a patient approaches to dissolution, 
However, Sir, to show that Lam not entirely lost to all re- 
flection, [think myself poor enough to want a favour, and 
humble enough to ask it. Here, Sir, [ might make an en 
comium on your good nature, humanity, Xc. but I shall not pay 
so bad a compliment to your understanding as to endeavour, 
by a parade of phrases, to win it over to my interest. If you 
could, any night, at a concert, make a small collection for 
ine, it might be a means of obtaining my liberty; and 
you know, Sir, the first people of rank abroad will perform 
the most friendly offices for the sick. Be not, therefore, 
offended at the request of a poor(though a deservedly punished) 
debtor. 

G. A. STEVENS. 
To Dr. Miller, P. M. Doncaster. 


To the Author of the Account of Berry Pomeroy Castle. 


Sir, 


HOUGH totally unknown to you, I feel myself under aa 

obligation for your very interesting and minute description 
of Berry Church, Berry House, and Berry Pomeroy Castle; 
my object in proposing the query, was, if possible, to procure 
an eract account, by which to establish the accuracy of some 
observations in mauuscri rt, which [ now have, and which were 
made 
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made at different periods on the ruins. Having relatives within 
afew miles of the Castle, Lhave seldom visited the one, without 
visiting the other, and have alw ays tound fresh objects of 
antiquity to attract my attention. The set of armour which 
you say Was packed up, I have had the pleasure to see; itis a 
complete antique relict. [ have no doubt but your information 
has been perused by historians with pleasure; and for the 
gratification it has afforded me, accept my sincere thanks, 
l remain, 
Your's, &c. 


Chard, September 4, 1811. TY POGRAPHICUS. 








Fashions for September, 1811. 





WALKING DRESS. 


A large French bonnet, composed of fine India muslin; the 
f crown in the cone form, finished on the top with a bow 
of lace, trimmed round the face with a deep full frill of Mech- 
lin lace, and lined throughout with a bright sea-green sarsnet. 
Ashort round dress of Ludia jacconot muslin, cut round at the 
bosom, and ornamented round the bottom with a worked bor- 
der, edged with small tucks. A short round French coat in 
green sarsnet, falling back from the shoulder, trimmed round 
the arm-holes with lace, confined at the waist with Margate 
braces. A beautiful long lace scarf cloak thrown over the 
shoulders, and caught up behind in a long loop of ribband, 
carefully suspended upon the right shoulder. Gloves of York 


o 


tan. Shoes of white Morocco. Parasol of brown and green 
shot silk. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION AND DRESS. 


This is not the season for fashion or novelty in dress ; splen- 
dour and gaiety are under an eclipse, and we have only to enu- 
merate the several modes and articles of dress most in request 
among our fashionable fair. 

For the promenade satin spencers are becoming very nume- 
rous, and on account of the unusual chilliness of the atmosphere 
during the last month, pale colours have given way to dyes of 
amore glowing and luxuriant hue and textare; they are made 
in the wrap form, with collars, and rather short in the waist ; as 
the season advances it is imagined that rich silk Brandenburg 
trimmings will receive an added portion of fashionable appro 
bation; what appeared heavy aud supe:fluous in summer, will 
Contessedly add much to the cowfort and elegance of the win- 
ter Costume, 


Pe- 
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Pelisses, mantles, tippets in sativ, or sarsnet trimmed with 
Jace, and French cloaks, are all in equal estimation ; the light 
transparent shaw! and se: rf will soon be most appropriately dis. 
played, over a spencer or tippet of white or coioured satin; jt 
is essential to that idea of delicacy, always so interesting when 
connected with the female person, that the autumnal winds 
should not be suilered to sport too lightly with it. 

Morning dresses have undergone no variation, except that 
in addition to buttoning down the front, they are trilled en- 
tirely round with narrow cambric ; some we have observed un. 
confined before, and to these we give the preference, as more 
graceful, and setting off the figure to more advantage. The 
Roman sandal isa very proper appendage to this style of dress, 

Dinner or home dresses are mostly made in cambric, muslin, 
Opera nets, figured gauze, and Merino crapes ; low in the neck, 
fitting the shape with great exactness, either entirely plain, or 
with a simple gymp trimming, with short sleeves and short 
French train, 

Evening dresses of white satin, velvet, fine muslin, sarsnet, 
crape, or gauze, with white satin boddices, and short lace sleeves 
pass phe trains, trimmed with lace or beads, worn over white 
or coloured satin slips; the glove is worn very short of white 
kid, as is also the slipper. Small aprons in lace, crape, or mus 
lin, ornamented with ribband, are much worn. Lace and sars- 
net tippets are still a necessary appendage to dress. Feathers 
are very generally worn, beads are a littie on the decline, silver 
flowers and ornaments prevail. The dresses continue to be 
worn much off the shonlders, the sleeves not extravagantly 
short; the bottom of the dresses are frequently trimmed with 
Jace ; above which, when in muslin, is a rich worked border. 
Bouquets of natural flowers in the centre of the bosom, and 
short Grecian waists must not be omitted mentioning. 

Some difference prevails in the mode of wearing the heir; it 
is no longer closely braided and twisted up behind, but care- 
lessly fastened up by a comb; the ends eurled aud left to fall 
negligently in the neck ; and curled before in thick round 
eurls. 

In respect to jewellery, gold chains are in great estimation, 
as is a plain string of large pearls, long cnough to encircle the 
throat with ease, confined by a brilliant clasp. 

A profusion of rings are worn, aud brooches in every device. 
Emeralds are a favourite species of ornament, and garnets are 
extremely becoming to the complexion ; watches are very uu- 
merous, rather smaller than last summer. 

Roman sandals and Kemble slippers of coloured jean, with 
satin and kid for dress, ave all the vasietics worth remark in this 
order of dress, 

6 The 
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The prevailing colours for the season are jonquille, pink, 
blue, violet, and amber. 





Sir John Carr's Account of the Spanish Mountain of 
Adonserrat. 


ROM Esparaguera we proceeded about a mile and a half 

toa villaze near the base of Monserrat, where we ex- 
changed our mules for asses, leaving the former behind until 
oor return. After slowly ascending this stapendous mountain, 
for about two heurs and a half, over a badly paved road, wind- 
ing close to the brink of the most frightful precipices, the su- 
perb prospect below expanding at every step, we made a gentle 
descent, and saw before us the celebrated monastery of the 
mountain, a vast pile of brick resembling in form and size the 
extensive cotton-mills at Lanark in Glasgow, an appearance 
not very picturesque, nor correspondent with the romantic 
wenety surrounding and impending over it. After passing a 
fountain well supplied with water, we entered the yard, behold- 
ing with amazement an enormous rock, nearly suspended over 
one side of the convent, from which evidently a vast fragment 
had been shattered. We halted at the gateway between two 
colossal figures of saints, mounted upon pedestals, where we 
were kindly received by one of the brethren, all of whom be+ 
long to the order of St. Benedict, and conducted through the 
cloisters, which are said to be one thousand years old, to the 
apartment of one of the canonicos, where we were regaled with 
chocolate and cakes, and soon after introduced to the superior, 
who occupied a handsome suite of apartments, and by whom 
We were very politely received. After this we were sbhewn to 
the room allotted for us, containing two beds, where, owing to 
tre cold blasts blowing from the Pyrennees in the neighbour- 
hood, we were glad to get a good copaof charcoal. This tuct 
is powdered and called carbonilla, aud is very uhwholesome. A 
piece of lemon is sometimes thrown into the fire, from a be- 
lief that it corrects the noxious eflect of the carbonilla, 

Just as we were sitting down to a good supper, the superior 
sent us a preseut of a very large botile of most excellent black 
Wine: when this was gone we paid for more, as we did for 
every thing else. The kitchen is very ancient, spacious, and 
sable, and a tolerable rival of that of Christ’s Church, Oxford, 
erected by the bounty of Cardinal Wolsey. A stream of 
Water rans through the middle of one of its divisions, in which 
plates and knives are expeditiously cleaned, and offal imme- 
diately carried aw ay. 7 


Every 
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Every room kept for strangers was crowded, owing to the 
number of emigrants froin Barcelona, which is distant aboat 
eight leagues. Two or three families slept in the next room to 
our’s, and appeared to suffer but little from their exile; for 
they were reciting from dramas, singing, and dancing the 
greater part of the night. ; 

The morning was beautiful, and we arose with the sun, whieh 
gradually unfolded, under various tints, the extensive and mag. 
nificent scene, which lay expanded before us, aud above which 
we were so much exalted, that the shadow of the mountains 
below alone distinguished them from the valleys at their base, 

After a breakfast of some excellent bread and chocolate, we 
walked forth to look about us, and were again struck with the 
wonderful cones, which seemed all around us to penetrate the 
sky with their tops. These cones, which as well as every other 
part of the rock, are composed of calcareous stone called pud- 
ding-stone, are said, from their appearance of having been 
sawn asunder, to give its name to the mountain, the word ser 
signifying a saw. Allof them are smooth; some are stupen- 
dous in height, and, with but little assistance from imagination, 
resemble the form of recumbent lions, squatting monks, the 
fronts and backs of females, and Egyptian idols. [tis probable 
that these cones were once covered with vegetable mould, 
which has been carried away in the course of ages by the rains, 
which in Spain are very heavy, and are now left bare likes 
many vertebra. 





An Anecdote of the late Bishop Porteus. 
[From the Rev. Robert Hodgson’s Life of that excellent Prelate.] 


OW ARDS the conclusion of this year, 1778, the bishop had 

an opportunity of very highly gratifying his own feelings, 
by being enabled to relieve the distress of a poor clergyman it 
his diocese, whose situation and circumstances were mae 
known to him in the following letter: 


“ My Lorp, 


“ Impelled by a gloomy fit of reflection (and many I have, 
God knows), on my condition, [ prostrate myself at yout 
feet, imploring in the humblest manner compassion and te 
gard. If distress bas eloquence, and may be perinitted 
plead, 1 have, alas! but too powerful an advocate ia BY 
favour. 

“ Tam, my lord, the curate of Wood Plumpton, near Pree 
ton, where | have served, as such, for about forty-two years se 
Y ces 
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cessively, and led withal an obscure contemplative life. I am 
nowin the sixty-seventk year of my age, and have brought up 
six sons and six daughters to men’s and women’s estate, and am 
grandfather to twenty-seven children. All my annual income is 
only something more than forty pounds. I had a small tenement 
here that came by my wife, but, as I had contracted small debts 
time after time, in so long a series of family occasions, have sold 
it to discharge those engagements ; so that my bare salary is all 
that I now enjoy-for the support of myself arid family : and such 
isthe indigence I am reduced to at present, that were it not for 
ieligious prospects, 1 should be wretched beyond the utmost 
mergy of language to express. Although poverty and old 
age together be but a mortifying fate, yet as to any personal 
misery, 1 hope [ could defy it to touch me with impatience. 
But, oh ! my lord, the thing that enervates all my fortitude and 
cuts me to.the heart, is to see my poor family in want, and to 
be a spectator of their misery without the power of relief! 

“As you may have the direction of some charities, be 
pleased to use your influence in the case of 

“ Your lordship’s faithful servant, 


“ MATHEW WORTHINGTON.” 


Tt will easily be imagined, that a letter such as this, written 
with all the pathetic eloquence of undissembled distress, could 
not fail to make a strong impression on a feeling mind. The 
bishop was exceedingly struck with it; and with the assistance 
of the chancellor, Dr. Peploe, immediately opened a subscrip- 
tion, towards which he contributed largely himself, as a tem- 
porary relief: soon after which, the living of Childwell, a vica- 
rage in his gift, becoming vacant by resignation, he imme- 
diately presented it to Mr. Worthington. 





DETECTION OF ADULTERATED WINE. 


Te following method of detecting spurious wines is used 
in Paris: take a phial containing four or five spoonfuls 
of Spanish wine, and, when quite filled, stop the mouth of the 
phial by placing the thumb tightly on it; plunge it into a ba- 
sin of water, and, while thus plunged, withdraw the thumb. If 
the wine be adulterated, the honey which enters into the com- 
position, will sink to the bottom. When this precipitation has 
ceased, replace the thumb on the mouth of the phial, and bring 
itup. The liquor, deprived of its honey, frequently proves to 
© some meagre wine, and sometimes nothing but water, 
which had held the honey in solution. 
Vol. 51, eQ Answer, 
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Answer, by FYobn Strike, near Launceston, to E. D. A.’s Rebus, inserted th 
109b of June. 


HE ROYAL BUCKS, as I surmise, 
Will shew the men held in disguise. 











Answer, by Caroline Gaines, of Lion’s-Gate, 10 A, Keen's Rebus, inserted the 
24th of Fune. 


PE FERULA in schools is us’d, 
On those why have their time abus’d. 


A similar answer answer has been received from W. Bickham, of 
Spring Gardens, neat Ashburton; C. Caines, Dorchester; G. Coach, Jus. 
ot St. German’s; J. Daw, of Landulph; J. Strike, near Launceston; Wil, 
Ham Bettell, of Piy mouth ; T. Sherwill,at Plympion school; and T. Byr, 
at Shepton Mallet. 











Answer, by ¥. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet, to J, Chapple’s Enigma, insened 


Fune 24. 


oO when I take my laste FAREWELL 
Of those I love so dear, 
It makes my heart o’erflow wtih grief, 

And drop affection’s tear. 


*t* We have reccived the like answer from G. Couch, jun. of St. Ger, 
man’s; J. W. of Charmouth; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s.gate; Christo 
her Caines, Dorchester; A. Keen, of Plymouth; J. Kerb , of Helstoa; 
. Sherwill, at Plympton school ; and T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet. 





4 REBUS, & ¥. French. 
oe serpent make appear ; 


An interjection find ; 
Half of a will form the rear ; 
The same with ease you'll find; 
If you the parts do join aright, 
They'll bring a flower to your sight. 








An ENIGMA, by T. Byrr, of Shepton Mallet. 


¥ man I’m torn from mother earth, 
And fashion’d fora second birth ; 

When made I’m thrown néglected by, 
In some dark cavetn doom'd to lie; 
A dull, inactive, lifeless thing, 
Yet stillin time to serve a king; 
Unactive still I shall remain 
> TIN I my second birth obtain ; 
Quite humble then I take my course, 
Of things important am the source, 
The crafty thief, and subtle spy, 
Won't keep such secrecy as I. 
O’er sea and land I often roam, 
A most unwelcome guest I come; 
re is my reign, fur Know that t 
Ouickly am burn, and quickly die, ‘ 
wisi ee POETRY. 
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THE SAILOR BOY. 


of : ask me how my tears can flow, 
uo When every eye is bright with glee? 
il You wonder I can cherish woe, 
i) Where all is mirth and revelry. 
Ah what to me is all this joy 
- Without my gallant sailor boy! 
ed Time was when I, like you, could sing, 
No British fair more gay thaa I; 
But time is ever on the wing, 
And I am left alone to sink: 
For ever lost my dreams of jovs : 
For ever lost my sailor boy 
| | 
For me no more the crimson rose 
Spreads its bright bosom to the day; i 
> For me no more the flow’ret blows, ; 
, No more the daisy decks my way. 
’ For lost to me is every joy 


That pleas’d when with my sailor boy. 


| 
So gentle he, so mild a mien, i 
So kind and yet so brave was he; ' 
His equals others may have seen, i] 
His equal I shall never see. ' 
No! grief will soon this frame desttoy, 
And I shall join my sailor boy. 


To me his amorous tales he told, 
Unkind or fickle could I be? 
If e’er he wish’d for precious gold, 
The wish was form’d to pleasure me. 
But Heaven thought proper to destroy 
. ‘The hopes of my lov’d sailor boy. 


Oft as‘we rov’d the flow’ry vale, ht 
Or verdant slope, at evening grays ry 
He strove ynceasing to preval 
On me to name the wedding-day, 
And thus compleat on earth the joy 
Of my lov'd, faithful, sailor boy. 


At length the wish’d-for day arose, iH 
He deem’d his perils all — * 
But he was driv’n to meet his foes, ; 


And I was left, unhappy maid! 
For ab! the press-gang stole my joy, 
My dear, my much-lov’d sailor boy. 


Why should I count the tedious days ’ 

That pass’d ere Henry met his foes? ; 
Or why repeat the meed of praise, 
Which bravery on the brave bestows ? 
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Ah me! I felt a secret joy 
To think of my brave sailor boy. 


Alas! I thought not his bright fame 
So soon would bloom, mature, and die; 
I thought not Henry’s much-lov’d name 
Would ever cause the bitter sigh : 
But hop’d that lasting scenes of joy 
Would greet me with my sailor boy. , 


Oh war! detested, ruthless power! 
Scourge of a world where crimes abound! 
Why didst thou on the guiltless lowr, 
Or why inflict the mortal wound, — 
That tore from me my only joy 
My gallant, much-lov’d sailor boy ? 


Distraction seiz’d my whirling brain, 
When I was told how Henry died, 
And in the agonies of pain, 
Cali’d on his Maud, his destin’d bride! 
The stroke of death could not destroy on 
The love of my pocr sailor boy. 


Oh! when death comes to take me hence, 
My clay-cold, stiffen’d limbs to bind ; 
To stay I'll form no vain pretence, 
Nor cast a ling’ring look behind ; 
For death the distance will destroy 
That parts me from my sailor boy. 


Go stranger! thou my tale hast heard, 
Hast heard the cause of all my woe: 

To Heaven my prayer is oft preferr’d 
That none such grief again may know: 


And Oh! may no rude blast destroy M 
Thy opening bud of promis’d joy ! 








for t 
Exeter. J. TREADWIN. a 
fort 
For the Weexty ENTERTALNER. real 
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SONN E T. A 

AF through the scale of life I stray, ace 
Amidst the rage of passions, cel 

Oh may I tollow virtue’s way, of | 
Tho’ now despis’d her fashions | re 
Her purer path shall he my guide, chia 
I’\) heed not fools’ resentment ; jus 

° With truth and virtue I’il reside, wit 
And may I share contentment! ¢ 
we 

Come health! thou blooming goddess! too of 
That keeps’t kind nature’s path in view, ide 

Thou greatest, richest treasure ; 
When join’d with true content, what more be 
Can mortals wish to have in store, pr 
W hat greater earthly pleasure! 


Coldridge. J. CHAPPLE. 





